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The authors explored ways in which needs for autonomy and relatedness can be simultaneously met 
within the context of group life. Specifically, it was hypothesized that social role performances provide 
means of both expressing the self and connecting with group members. Consistent with the assumption 
that autonomy and relatedness are complementary rather than conflictual, these needs were positively 
correlated in all 5 studies. Consistent with the authors’ assumption that these needs are both important, 
feelings of autonomy and relatedness in social roles independently predicted subjective well-being, as 
measured by concurrent (Studies 1 and 3), peer-report (Study 2), and longitudinal (Studies 4 and 5) 
methodologies. Study 5 showed that participants whose characteristics matched an assigned role 
experienced more autonomy and relatedness and thus more positive mood during a group task. Impli- 
cations for optimal functioning in group contexts are discussed. 


The idea that a fundamental conflict exists between the individ- 
ual and the group can be traced to Thomas Hobbes (1650/1931). 
This view underlies many theoretical traditions in social psychol- 
ogy. For example, much research on social dilemmas assumes that 
individuals face a difficult choice between either serving their own 
interests or serving their group’s interests (e.g., Komorita & Parks, 
1995). Similarly in the intergroup literature, optimal distinctive- 
ness theory (Brewer, 1991) proposes an inherent conflict between 
needs for distinctiveness and needs for inclusion. Specifically, 
Brewer (1991) suggested that these needs are opponent processes, 
and thus the satisfaction of one tends to come at the expense of the 
other. Also, in the cross-cultural literature (e.g., Triandis, 1994), a 
dichotomy is drawn between societies that are collectivistic and 
those that are individualistic. Here, cultures are characterized as 
either valuing the collective or valuing the individual. 

However, some theorists question the proposition that there is a 
fundamental conflict between others and the self (Bettencourt, 
Sheldon, & Hawley, 1998; Cochran & Peplau, 1985; Deci & Ryan, 
1991; Gardner, Gabriel, & Lee, 1999; Guisinger & Blatt, 1994; 
Hodgins, Koestner, & Duncan, 1996; Schwartz, 1990). For exam- 
ple, Cochran and Peplau (1985) argued that desires for autonomy 
and intimacy in close relationships can be best conceptualized as 
independent dimensions instead of as mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives. Deci and Ryan (2000) also proposed that autonomy and 
relatedness are distinct psychological needs, which are often sat- 
isfied simultaneously. Indeed, many theories of growth and adap- 
tation emphasize a consolidation of intrapersonal and interpersonal 
concerns. For example, Guisinger and Blatt purported that 
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“healthy personality development involves equal and complemen- 
tary emphasis on individuality and relatedness” (p. 109). 

To shed light on the underlying sources of this disagreement, 
Deci and Ryan (1991) and others (e.g., Hodgins et al., 1996) 
elucidated a distinction between autonomy on the one hand and 
independence on the other, arguing that critics of the notion of 
autonomy often confuse the two concepts (Deci & Ryan, 1991). 
Whereas independence involves separating one’s self from others, 
autonomy involves whole-hearted volition and authentic self- 
expression. In other words, authentic or autonomous self- 
expression refers to behavior that is phenomenally experienced as 
being authored by the self or internally caused. According to Deci 
and Ryan, (1991) acting to please or satisfy other people need not 
compromise one’s own autonomy, as long as one has internalized 
those behaviors (also see Bontempo, Lobel, & Triandis, 1990). 

Consistent with this latter theorizing, we begin with the premise 
that the processes involved in meeting needs for autonomy and 
relatedness within the context of group life can be complementary 
(Bettencourt et al., 1998; Deci & Ryan, 2000; Sheldon & Betten- 
court, in press), an idea that can be traced back to John Stuart Mill 
(1863). More important, in the present work, we propose that 
social roles offer an important mechanism by which autonomy and 
relatedness needs can be met within groups. 


Definition of Social Roles 


In the social psychological literature, group memberships and 
social roles are sometimes subsumed under the general concept of 
social identity (Deaux, 1993; Turner, 1987). Thoits and Virshup 
(1997), however, argued that equating these two types of con- 
structs unnecessarily limits our understanding of each. Also, Tajfel 
(1972) viewed role identities and group identities as quite different 
phenomena. Consistent with these perspectives, in the current 
work, we maintain a distinction between social roles and social 
groups. 

Biddle (1979) provided definitions that are useful for our pur- 
poses. A social group “constitutes a set of two or more persons 
who are linked through interaction” (p. 233). A social role is 
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conceptualized as “a behavioral repertoire, characteristic of a per- 
son or a position; a set of standards, descriptions, norms, or 
concepts held for the behaviors of a person or social position” (p. 
9). For example, “department chair,” is a role fulfilled within a 
psychology department, with the latter being a group of associated 
faculty members (Thoits & Virshup, 1997). 


Meeting Autonomy and Relatedness Needs Through 
Social Roles 


As noted, social roles are typically associated with duties, 
norms, and expectations (Biddle, 1979; Donahue, Robins, Roberts, 
& John, 1993; Goffman, 1959; Stryker, 1987). Do such role 
requirements limit role-players’ autonomy? According to some 
early psychological thinking the answer was “yes,” because iden- 
tification with social roles was often considered indicative of 
inauthentic, nonautonomous behavior (Laing, 1967; Perls, 1947). 
However, in accord with more recent theorizing (Sheldon, Ryan, 
Rawstorne, & Ilardi, 1997), we propose that whether a person feels 
a sense of authentic self-expression in a social role depends on the 
degree of correspondence between the person and the specific 
dictates of the role. This proposal is consistent with sociological 
perspectives suggesting that congruence between personal charac- 
teristics and role expectations is associated with adjustment 
(Biddle, 1979; Horton & Hunt, 1984; Rodgers, 1959; Sarbin & 
Allen, 1969). 

The idea that people’s characteristics should match the social 
roles that they play does not imply that individuals have no 
influence in designing the ways in which they carry out their roles. 
That is, we assume that, when carrying out the broad dictates of 
roles, people can improvise and personalize some of the ways in 
which they fulfill their roles (Biddle, 1979; McCall & Simmons, 
1978; Sarbin & Allen, 1969). Indeed, under these circumstances 
persons might feel most authentic (Deci & Ryan, 1991; Sheldon et 
al., 1997), personally expressive (Waterman, 1990), and valued by 
other group members (McCall & Simmons, 1978; Sarbin & Allen, 
1969; Stryker, 1987). 

Because social roles require group members to interact with 
other members, roles can facilitate positive relations with others 
(McCall & Simmons, 1978, Sarbin & Allen, 1969). Specifically, as 
individuals contribute to the group through role fulfillment, they 
may experience a sense of being connected to the group, especially 
if they are well suited for the role (McCall & Simmons, 1978; 
Stryker, 1987). Consistent with this perspective, Stryker argued 
that people are motivated to carry out role-related duties because 
the respective roles allow the potential for rewarding social inter- 
actions and mutual exchanges of support (McCall & Simmons, 
1978; Sarbin & Allen, 1969; Stryker, 1987). 

Returning to our example: In the role of departmental chair, a 
person may feel a sense of authentic self-expression in fulfilling 
the expectations of the role. Or obviously, a person may feel 
inadequate for, or overburdened by, these expectations and norms. 
If, for example, the role of chair requires one to be weil organized, 
a good listener, and a shrewd negotiator, then whether a person 
feels authentic in this role should be influenced by the extent to 
which these expectations are consistent with the person’s core 
skills and self-concept. Moreover, in enacting the role, the chair 
engages in structured interactions with the other members of the 
department. The degree of correspondence between the person and 
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the role will affect group members’ interactions with the role 
player. Experiences of positive interactions and being valued by 
the group based on one’s role performances should engender 
feelings of connectedness. In this way, a role that taps the strengths 
and characteristics of an individual is likely to meet needs mutu- 
ally for autonomy and relatedness (McCall & Simmons, 1978; 
Sarbin & Allen, 1969; Stryker, 1987). 


Relevant Previous Research 


Little evidence bears directly on our premise that needs for 
relatedness and authentic self-expression can be mutually satisfied 
specifically through social roles fulfilled in group life. However, 
some social psychological research lends indirect support for it. In 
the interpersonal relations literature, research suggests that needs 
for relatedness and autonomy can be met simultaneously in spe- 
cific intimate relationships (Harter, 1997; Hodgins et al., 1996). 
For example, studies show that teenagers who report greater feel- 
ings of relatedness in their relationships with their parents (Hod- 
gins et al., 1996; Ryan & Lynch, 1989) and peers (Hodgins et al., 
1996) also experience greater feelings of autonomy in these rela- 
tionships. Similarly, spouse’s feelings of autonomy in their marital 
relationships are correlated with their feelings of marital closeness 
(Rankin-Esquer, Burnett, Baucom, & Epstein, 1997). Moreover, 
adult intimate relationships that engender feelings of both auton- 
omy and relatedness are associated with higher levels of relation- 
ship adjustment (Harter, 1997; Rankin-Esquer et al., 1997). 

Although many researchers agree that the need for belonging, or 
connectedness, can be met through group memberships (Betten- 
court, Charlton, Eubanks, Kernahan, & Fuller, 1999; Brewer, 
1991; Crocker, Luhtanen, Blaine, & Broadnax, 1994), little re- 
search bears on our hypothesis that needs for autonomy and 
self-expression can be met within group life (but see Brewer, 
Manzi, & Shaw, 1993). Perhaps this is because groups have often 
been contrived as suppressing the needs of individuals. Consistent 
with our theoretical perspective, however, research shows that 
people vary in the degree of authentic self-expression that they feel 
in social roles and that such variations are associated with well- 
being (Sheldon et al., 1997). Also, supporting our contention that 
the specific fit between person and role is important, Roberts and 
Donahue (1994) showed that the degree of correspondence be- 
tween trait ratings made concerning a role and trait ratings made 
concerning the self was positively associated with role satisfaction. 


Summary and Hypotheses 


In summary, we propose that needs for autonomy and related- 
ness can be met within group life and that social role performances 
are an important means through which the processes occur. To 
document the positive effects of need satisfaction, we used the 
construct of subjective well-being (SWB). In doing so, we fol- 
lowed the lead of other theorists (Baumeister & Leary, 1995; 
Ryan, 1995; Sheldon, Elliot, Kim, & Kasser, 2001) who argued 
that such indexes of well-being are among the best available 
criterion variables for determining which experiences are indeed 
necessary for humans. 

We hypothesized that feelings of authentic self-expression in 
social roles within groups should be associated with enhanced 
well-being. Also, we hypothesized that feelings of connectedness 
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in these roles should be associated with positive well-being. More- 
over, consistent with the prediction that both needs for self- 
expression and connectedness within social groups can be satisfied 
through social role enactment, we hypothesized that these experi- 
ences should be positively correlated. Furthermore, given our 
assumption that autonomy and relatedness are independent and 
equally important needs, both types of experiences should 
uniquely predict well-being. 

To test these predictions, we conducted five studies. Our first 
study involved a one-time survey of respondents who rated the 
extent to which they felt a sense of authentic self-expression and 
connectedness in fulfilling social roles within groups. Addition- 
ally, the respondents answered measures of SWB.' Our second 
study was similar to the first, with the addition that it surveyed 
respondents’ friends, who provided reports regarding the respon- 
dents’ SWB. A third study focused on structured roles played 
within formal groups, specifically assessing the experiences of 
elected officers within a variety of campus organizations. Our 
fourth study was a semester-long investigation to allow us to 
predict change in well-being. Study 4 also allowed us to test a 
further prediction that feelings of authentic self-expression and 
group connectedness within social roles engender feelings of com- 
petence, which in turn predict changes in longitudinal well-being. 
In addition to examining the replicability of the results of Studies 1 
to 4, Study 5 allowed us to test another key hypothesis of the 
model. Specifically, we used an experimental methodology with 
random assignment of participants to roles, to test the hypothesis 
that person-role fit predicts the satisfaction of autonomy and 
relatedness needs. 


Study 1 


Study 1 had four purposes. First, consistent with the premise 
that they are complementary, not conflictual, we tested whether 
authenticity and connectedness might be positively associated in 
the context of group memberships. Second, we sought to replicate 
the finding that feelings of authenticity in one’s social roles are 
associated with positive well-being (Sheldon et al., 1997); how- 
ever, in keeping with our present purposes, we focused on roles 
played within social groups. Third, we examined whether feelings 
of social group connectedness during role enactment are associated 
with positive well-being. Finally, we examined whether authentic 
self-expression and social group connectedness mutually but in- 
dependently predicted positive well-being. To conduct these tests, 
we measured each need construct with reference to participants’ 
social roles and group memberships, and we measured partici- 
pants’ SWB and sense of meaning in life. 


Method 


Participants and Procedure 


One hundred twenty-nine undergraduate students (79 women and 50 
men) at a large Midwestern university participated in exchange for partial 
credit in their introductory psychology course. The sample was 79.1% 
White/Caucasian, 9.3% Black/African American, 5.4% Asian Ameri- 
can, 1.6% American Indian, and 4.7% other ethnic categories. 

Participants completed a survey in 30-min. sessions with 15 or fewer 
participants. After signing informed consent forms, the respondents com- 
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pleted the survey packets at their own pace. Afterwards, participants were 
debriefed regarding the purpose of the study. 


Measures 


Social roles were assessed by including a standard set of three roles that 
impact the lives of most undergraduate students (Donahue et al., 1993). 
These included the students’ role as daughter or son, friend, and employee 
or worker. With this list of roles was a list of groups associated with these 
social roles: family group, friendship group, and work group. In addition, 
participants listed up to two additional social roles they played and com- 
pleted the list by writing in the names of the groups associated with the 
roles. 

To measure authentic self-expression, participants first indicated 2 
traits—characteristics that they believed were important for fulfilling each 
role. Using a provided set of 20 common traits and characteristics (e.g., 
cooperative, talkative, imaginative), participants were instructed to select 
traits—characteristics that seemed important and relevant for fulfilling each 
of the listed social roles. We asked participants to think generally about the 
role itself (not about themselves) and what it requires. Second, participants 
were asked to rate the characteristics they had selected. Specifically, they 
were asked to rate the extent to which each characteristic “felt like an 
authentic part of you” and the extent to which the characteristic was “a 
central aspect of you,” using a 7-point scale (1 = not at all, 4 = somewhat, 
and 7 = extremely). In this way, participants were able to indicate a 
characteristic that they believed was important for carrying out the role and 
then to separately rate the extent to which they feel authentic when 
behaving in this way. 

To assess social group connectedness, participants rated their experience 
with each group when fulfilling each social role. Specifically, for each 
group, participants rated the extent to which they felt related in their groups 
while fulfilling the role, as well as how positively they felt about their 
group when fulfilling the role (1 = not at all, 4 = somewhat, and 7 = 
extremely). 

To assess important facets of SWB (Diener, 1984), we measured posi- 
tive mood, negative mood, and life satisfaction. Participants answered the 
Satisfaction With Life Scale (SWLS; Diener, Emmons, Larsen, & Griffin, 
1985) as well as the 20-item Positive and Negative Affect Schedule 
(PANAS; Watson, Tellegen, & Clark, 1988). For the SWLS, 7-point scales 
were used (1 = strongly disagree and 7 = strongly agree). For the 
PANAS, participants indicated the extent to which they generally felt each 
type of affect “on average,” using a 7-point scale (1 = not at all, 4 = 
somewhat, 7 = very much). 

As a second index of well-being, we also included the Meaning in Life 
Scale (Battista & Almond, 1973; range of a = .84 to .91). Examples of 
statements from this scale include “I feel like I have found really signifi- 
cant meaning for leading my life;” I just don’t know what I really want to 
do with my life,” and “Living is deeply fulfilling.” Five-point response 
scales were used (1 = strongly disagree and 5 = strongly agree). 

Because self-esteem is a well known correlate of SWB (Diener & 
Diener, 1995), we also included Rosenberg’s (1965) Self-Esteem Scale to 
account for the relation between self-esteem and SWB in our regression 
models. We wished to show that any need-satisfaction effects were distinct 
from the effects of conventional self-esteem. Finally, respondents indicated 
their gender, age, and ethnic group. 


Results and Discussion 


To reduce the well-being data, we created a set of aggregate 
well-being measures (Brunstein, 1993; Elliot et al., 1997). A single 


"In Studies 1 and 2, other questions were also asked in the surveys, but 
the answers associated with these other questions are not considered in the 
current article. 
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index of SWB was created by standardizing the positive affect, 
negative affect, and life-satisfaction indexes, and then subtracting 
negative affect from the sum of the positive affect and life- 
satisfaction scores (Brunstein, 1993; Elliot, Sheldon, Church, 
1997; Sheldon & Elliot, 1999). Theoretically, these variables com- 
pose the construct of SWB (Diener, 1984), and research findings 
show that they load on the same higher-order factor (Diener, 1984; 
Sheldon & Elliot, 1999). Thus, it is appropriate to represent SWB 
as a single overall composite. The responses to the Meaning in Life 
Scale also were averaged separately into a single index. Finally, 
the ratings of authentic self-expression and social group connect- 
edness were averaged into two separate composites. The distribu- 
tions of the data for these assessments were essentially normal 
(i.e., no univariate or multivariate outliers). To test our hypotheses, 
we conducted zero-order correlations and multiple regression 
analyses. 

As shown in left panel of Table 1, the results of the zero-order 
correlations were as predicted. First, authentic self-expression and 
social group connectedness were positively correlated (r = .50, 
p < .01). Also, greater feelings of authentic self-expression were 
associated with higher levels of positive SWB. In addition, greater 
feelings of social group connectedness were positively associated 
with SWB. The results of these correlational analyses suggest that 
meeting needs for authentic self-expression as well as connected- 
ness is possible within one’s group memberships and that both are 
associated with well-being. 

To examine whether authentic self-expression and social group 
connectedness independently influenced SWB, we conducted a 
simultaneous regression analysis with the two predictor variables 
entered as exogenous variables and SWB as the endogenous vari- 
able, while controlling for the influence of global self-esteem. As 
shown in the right panel of Table 1, the standardized beta weights 
revealed that authentic self-expression, #(125) = 2.33, p < .05, and 
social group connectedness, (125) = 3.92, p < .01, each uniquely 
predicted respondents’ level of SWB.” 

A similar set of patterns was shown in the correlations between 
authentic self-expression, social group connectedness, and the 
Meaning in Life Scale. As shown on the right side of Table 1, the 
zero-order correlations revealed that feeling that one has meaning 
in life was positively related to authentic self-expression as well as 
to social group connectedness. 

Finally, when these variables were simultaneously entered into 
a single regression analyses, the standardized beta weights re- 
vealed that both authentic self-expression, (125) = 2.44, p < .05, 


Table 1 

Zero-Order Correlations and Semipartial Standardized Beta 
Weights of Authenticity and Connectedness Variables With 
Subjective Well-Being (SWB; Study 1) 


SWB Meaning in Life 

Variable r B r B 
Authenticity 58** 16* .55** 26** 

Connectedness 52** 24** A5** 18* 


Note. Positive correlations indicated that higher levels of need satisfac- 
tion were associated with more positive well-being. 
*p < 05S. ** p< QI. 
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and social group connectedness, (125) = 3.02, p < .O1, uniquely 
predicted respondents’ self-reported feelings of meaning in their 
lives, while controlling for any influence of self-esteem. 

The results of this first study suggest that the needs for authentic 
self-expression and for connectedness with others may be mutually 
satisfied in the context of particular group memberships and also 
suggest that both experiences are important for SWB. In addition, 
these effects are not reducible to the effects of conventional 
self-esteem. 


Study 2 


As in Study 1, our second study examined whether participants’ 
feelings of authentic self-expression derived from fulfilling social 
roles within a group and whether feelings of connectedness gar- 
nered in this context were mutually and independently associated 
with SWB. In addition to surveying our participants, however, we 
also asked a friend of each participant to provide a peer report 
regarding the participant’s SWB. Asking a friend to answer our 
survey allowed us to explore whether the positive relationships 
found among well-being and both authentic self-expression and 
connectedness could be confirmed through peer reports. If so, this 
confirmation would provide further evidence of the importance of 
these two experiences and provide evidence that the results of 
Study 1 were not attributable to self-enhancing biases. 

As in Study 1, we hypothesized that feelings of authentic self- 
expression and connectedness experienced while fulfilling social 
roles within group contexts would be positively correlated and that 
greater feelings of need fulfillment would be positively and inde- 
pendently predictive of both self- and peer reports of SWB. 


Method 
Participants 


One hundred one undergraduate students (70 women and 31 men) from 
a large Midwestern university participated in exchange for partial credit in 
their introductory psychology course. No more than 10 participants were 
recruited for each session. The sample was 85% White/Caucasian, 8% 
Black/African American, 8% Asian American, 1.5% American Indian, and 
3.5% other ethnic categories. 


? In all five studies, we used similar indexes of SWB. However, for each 
of the five studies, we also conducted separate simultaneous multiple 
regression analyses that predicted positive affect from feelings of authen- 
ticity and connectedness. We ran similar analyses for negative affect and 
life satisfaction separately. In general, the patterns of the results for these 
regression analyses were mostly consistent with the results for the SWB 
indexes. For the tests of authenticity and relatedness predicting positive 
affect, across the five studies, 9 of the 10 regression coefficients were 
significant and all were in the predicted direction. The results for the 
measure of negative affect were less consistent, indicating that authenticity 
was significantly correlated in three of the four tests and relatedness was 
significantly correlated in only one test and was reversed in another. 
Finally, the results for the life-satisfaction index, measured in Studies 1 
through 4, were in the predicted direction and all but 1 of the coefficients 
were statistically significant. In summary, these findings suggest that need 
satisfaction may be more reliably manifested through positive well-being 
than through the absence of negative affect. 
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Procedure 


As a requirement for participation, participants were asked to bring a 
friend to the survey session. The friends’ responses constituted the peer 
reports. On arrival, the participants and their friends were each given a 
questionnaire, labeled with matching codes. The participants were in- 
structed to sit on one side of the room and their friends on the other side. 
We separated participants and friends to ensure that they felt that their 
responses were confidential and anonymous. Participants and their friends 
were also informed that, although they would be asked questions about 
their experiences, the questions were neither highly specific nor highly 
sensitive. The peers were told that their questionnaire was about their 
friend (the participant), and all were told that they would not be asked to 
divulge any secrets about each other. The participants and the peers were 
asked to not put their names or student numbers on any of the question- 
naires and to answer the questions as honestly as they could. After 
participants and their friends signed informed consent forms, they com- 
pleted the questionnaire packets at their own pace. Although some partic- 
ipants answered the questionnaires sooner than others, all were asked to sit 
quietly unti! the other participants were finished. Finally, all were debriefed 
regarding the hypotheses and purpose of the study. 

As in Study 1, participants completed the measure of authentic self- 
expression and social group connectedness. In addition, they completed 
measures of SWB, including life satisfaction, positive and negative affect, 
as well as measures of meaning in life and self-esteem. The peers com- 
pleted only the measure of SWB (i.e., SWLS and the PANAS), answering 
these with respect to their perceptions of their friend. 


Results and Discussion 


As in Study 1, for each participant we calculated a single index 
of self-reported SWB by combining positive affect, negative af- 
fect, and life satisfaction. A similar index was calculated for the 
judgments made by the participants’ friends. In addition, the 
participants’ answers to the Meaning in Life Scale were averaged 
to form a single index. Separate predictor composites of the 
authentic self-expression and the social group connectedness items 
were formed. All the measures were essentially normally distrib- 
uted. Once again, correlational and regression analyses were con- 
ducted to test our hypotheses. 

The results showed that the peer reports of participant levels of 
SWB were positively correlated with participants’ self-reported 
SWB (r = .40, p < .01). Moreover, as in Study 1, participants’ 
perceptions of authentic self-expression and social group connect- 
edness were positively related (r = .54, p < .01). 

Again, we hypothesized that the participant’s feelings of authen- 
tic self-expression and social group connectedness should predict 
both their reports and their peers’ reports regarding SWB. As 
shown on the left side of Table 2, the zero-order correlations 
revealed that self-reported SWB was positively related to both 
feelings of authentic self-expression and social group connected- 
ness. Table 2 also reports the results of two separate, simultaneous 
regression analyses. Consistent with the findings of Study 1, the 
results of the first regression analysis revealed that authentic 
self-expression, 1(99) = 2.00, p < .05, and social group connect- 
edness, 1(99) = 2.86, p < .01, uniquely predicted participants’ 
reported SWB. As in Study 1, self-esteem was again controlled in 
these analyses. 

The zero-order correlations (reported on the right side of Table 
2) also showed that participants’ perceptions of both authentic 
self-expression and social group connectedness were correlated 
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Table 2 

Zero-Order Correlations and Semipartial Standardized Beta 
Weights of Authenticity and Connectedness Variables With 
Subjective Well-Being (SWB; Study 2) 


SWB 
Self-report Peer report 
Variable r B r B 
Authenticity 43** .17* S1** .41** 
Connectedness ,46** .23* .40** .18* 


Note. Positive correlations indicated that higher levels of need satisfac- 
tion were associated with more positive well-being. 
*p<.05. **p< 0l. 


with peer reports of participants’ SWB. Using the peer reports of 
the participants’ well-being as the endogenous variable, the results 
of a second simultaneous regression analysis, shown in Table 2, 
similarly revealed that authentic self-expression, t(98) = 3.98, p < 
.01, and social group connectedness, (98) = 1.72, p < .05 (one- 
tail test), positively and uniquely predicted the friends’ reports of 
the participants’ SWB. 

Only the participants answered the Meaning in Life Scale. The 
zero-order correlations revealed that SWB was positively related 
to social group connectedness (r = .45, p < .01) as well as 
authentic self-expression (r = .55, p < .01). Finally, when these 
variables were simultaneously entered into a single regression 
analyses, the standardized beta weights revealed that only social 
group connectedness, B = .24, t(126) = 2.21, p < .05, but not 
authentic self-expression, B = .06, (97) = 0.53, p > .20, reliably 
predicted the participants’ self-reports of feeling a sense of mean- 
ing in their lives, while controlling for any influence of 
self-esteem. 

In summary, the results of Study 2 were largely consistent with 
those of Study 1, showing that feelings of authenticity and con- 
nectedness in one’s social roles within groups were mutually 
associated with SWB. Moreover, in Study 2, the analyses of the 
peer reports verified these findings by showing similar relations 
among need satisfaction and peer reports of participants’ SWB. 
Furthermore, participants’ authenticity and connectedness were 
positively correlated with the extent to which participants felt that 
their lives had meaning, although only the relationship between 
connectedness and meaning in life remained reliable in a simulta- 
neous regression analysis. Despite this latter finding, overall, the 
results of Study 2 were consistent with our hypotheses and the 
findings of Study 1. 


Study 3 


Consistent with former studies on social roles (Donahue et al., 
1993; Sheldon et al., 1997), the measures in Studies 1 and 2 
included a set of social roles in which college students are typically 
involved as well as a set of chosen roles. Our purpose in Study 3 
was to replicate the general findings of these two studies but in 
doing so to focus on formal social group organizations that in- 
cluded a prescribed set of roles. There are many student groups, or 
organizations, on college campuses that are recognized by the 
college, meet regularly, and operate under a mission statement 
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explaining each group’s goals and purposes. Many of these orga- 
nizations share a set of common officer roles, such as president, 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, and so on. As an opportunity to 
test our model using such groups, in Study 3 we surveyed those 
participants playing officer roles in student organizations. The 
officers answered a questionnaire that included items regarding 
their feelings of authentic self-expression and social group con- 
nectedness in their officer roles as well as indexes of SWB both 
inside and outside of the group context. 

Once again, we hypothesized those participants’ feelings of 
authentic self-expression and connectedness experienced in these 
formal social roles would be positively correlated. Also we hy- 
pothesized that greater feelings of need fulfillment would be 
positively predictive of SWB. 


Method 


Participants and Procedure 


Ninety undergraduate students (54 women and 36 men) from a large 
Midwestern university participated in exchange for partial credit in their 
introductory psychology course. The sample was 82% White/Caucasian, 
6% Black/African American, 8% Asian American, and 3% Hispanic. 

Two undergraduate research assistants attended regularly scheduled 
meetings of 27 student groups that responded to an announcement to 
participate. A variety of groups were represented, including those whose 
purposes were to promote particular academic majors, serve the university 
community, and advance particular student-groups’ interests. For the larger 
purposes of our research program, the research assistants administered 
surveys to the officers and the members of the group. For the purposes of 
the present study, we report the responses of the only officers. Although 
asked to designate their role, the officers were instructed to not put their 
names or student numbers on any of the questionnaires and to answer the 
questions as honestly as they could. After participants signed informed 
consent forms, they completed the questionnaire packets. Finally, all were 
debriefed regarding the purposes of the study. 


Measures 


Participants were instructed to write the title of their role within the 
student group (e.g., President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer) at the 
top of the questionnaire. They were asked to answer a set of questions, 
keeping this role in mind, using a 9-point scale (1 = very little, S = 
moderate, and 9 = very much). Participants rated how much the role 
reflected their authentic self and how much they felt free and choiceful as 
they fulfilled their role; the average of the responses to these constituted the 
authentic self-expression measure. 

Participants rated how related they felt to other members of the group in 
fulfilling the role. In addition, using a measure similar to that developed by 
Aron, Aron, and Smollan (1992), they were asked to consider seven 
figures, each depicting the self and the group by a pair of circles that varied 
in the increasing overlap between the two circles. The least amount of 
overlap was represented by two circles side by side, one with the word self 
in it and the other with the word group in it; the greatest amount of overlap 
was represented by similar circles that nearly overlapped completely. The 
participants were asked to indicate the option that best represented their 
sense of relationship with the group. The responses to these measures were 
averaged and constituted the assessment of social group connectedness. 

The measure of SWB is a single index composed of a set of items 
assessing the officers’ moods and life satisfaction, inside and outside of 
their group. To measure mood within the group, participants were asked to 
rate how much they felt each of nine mood states when participating in the 
group (e.g., depressed, happy, frustrated, pleased), using a 9-point rating 
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scale (1 = never, 5 = sometimes, and 9 = very often). In addition, 
participants rated the same moods with respect to their feelings “in general, 
outside of the group.” We also asked participants how much being a 
member of the group affected their general sense of satisfaction with life as 
well as the extent to which doing things within the group influenced their 
general sense of satisfaction in life, using a 9-point scale, (1 = very little, 
5 = moderate, 9 = very much). 


Results and Discussion 


Analogous to the assessment of SWB in Studies 1 and 2, for 
each participant in Study 3, we calculated a single index of 
well-being by combining all of the responses to positive affect, 
negative affect, and life-satisfaction items. As noted in the Method 
section, separate predictor composites of the authentic self- 
expression and the social group connectedness items were formed. 
In what follows, we report the results of a set of correlational and 
regression analyses designed to test our hypotheses. 

The results showed that participants’ feelings of authenticity and 
group connectedness in their officer roles were positively related 
(r = .41, p < .01). Moreover, as hypothesized, the officers’ 
feelings of authentic self-expression and social group connected- 
ness were associated with well-being. First, the zero-order corre- 
lations revealed that the well-being composite was positively as- 
sociated with feelings of authentic self-expression (r = .40, p < 
.01) and feelings of social group connectedness (r = .36, p < .01). 
Moreover, the results of a simultaneous regression analysis re- 
vealed that authentic self-expression, B = .28, (86) = 2.60, p < 
.01, and social group connectedness, B = .24, (86) = 2.29, p < 
.05, uniquely predicted participants’ well-being, while controlling 
for self-esteem. 

The results of this study, which focused specifically on one 
formal role fulfilled by participants within an organization, pro- 
vided additional support for the findings of Studies 1 and 2. Once 
again, our results suggest that social roles have the capacity to 
meet needs for authenticity and connectedness in the context of 
group memberships, and this is manifested in positive SWB. 


Study 4 


Deci and Ryan (1991; also see White, 1959) argued that com- 
petence is a third basic psychological need. As such, fulfillment of 
competence needs should also be associated with SWB. In support 
of this proposal, studies from a variety of perspectives have veri- 
fied the notion that feelings of goal attainment (Brunstein, 1993) 
and task competence (Elliot et al., 2000) are associated with 
enhanced mood and satisfaction. For our fourth study, we pre- 
sumed that the process of fulfilling one’s social roles within group 
memberships is likely to provide opportunities for meeting com- 
petence needs. Further, we hypothesized that people are most 
likely to derive feelings of competence from social roles when the 
roles meet needs for both authentic self-expression and social 
group connectedness. Notably, then, in Study 4, we explored 
whether social roles might provide avenues through which all three 
of Deci and Ryan’s posited basic psychological needs—autonomy, 
relatedness, and competence—can be met in group life. 

We hypothesized that one’s ability to perform a role compe- 
tently should be partially a function of how authentic one feels in 
that role. Supporting this idea, Scott and Stumpf (1984) argued that 
a sense of competence develops as a consequence of positive 
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self-evaluated role performances, particularly in roles the person 
considers central to the self-concept. Moreover, research shows 
that participants assigned to roles that are congruent with self- 
characteristics are more satisfied with their performance (Benoit- 
Smullyan, 1944; Bunker, 1967) and are more likely to succeed in 
group problem-solving tasks (Borgatta, 1961). 

We also reasoned that people are able to derive feelings of 
competence from roles that are associated with feelings of social 
connectedness. This relationship is likely because social roles that 
engender these feelings should evoke a greater sense of responsi- 
bility in role players and motivate stronger effort on their parts. In 
addition, if there is consonance between the role requirements and 
individual abilities, individuals should learn about their effective- 
ness in their social roles from others related to the role (e.g., 
relevant group members; McCall & Simmons, 1978; Stryker, 
1987). Feelings of social role competence can arise from the 
reflected appraisals (Mead, 1934; Sarbin & Allen, 1969) and 
support from others associated with the fulfillment of social role 
(McCall & Simmons, 1978; Stryker, 1987; Scott & Stumpf, 1984; 
Thoits & Virshup, 1997). Furthermore, underlying the feeling of 
social group connectedness is the experience that, through one’s 
social role enactments, one is contributing to the group as a whole 
(e.g., Bettencourt & Hume, 1999; Guisinger & Blatt, 1994; Sarbin 
& Allen, 1969). This too should induce a sense of competence. 

In summary, people’s feelings of competence in their social 
roles are likely to be influenced by the extent to which people are 
allowed to express themselves and feel connected to other group 
members. Moreover, echoing other recent longitudinal research, 
feelings of competence should lead to higher levels of well-being 
over time (Brunstein, 1993). In Study 4, we used a short-term 
longitudinal design to test these ideas. A further innovation of 
Study 4 was that we included a well-being scale developed by Ryff 
(1989), in addition to the SWB assessment used in Studies 1 and 2. 
Ryff’s measure includes subscales for relatedness, autonomy, mas- 
tery, meaning, purpose, and growth. Ryff and her colleagues have 
argued that these constructs permit assessment of a deeper and 
more psychosocial conception of well-being, and thus including 
the measure in the present study gave us the potential to generalize 
our results to a broader set of outcomes. 

Our specific hypotheses for Study 4 were as follows: (a) Au- 
thentic self-expression and social group connectedness, measured 
at the beginning of the semester, should predict feelings of social 
role competence, measured throughout the course of the semester, 
and (b) feelings of social role competence accumulated over time 
should predict enhanced SWB and enhanced psychosocial well- 
being, at the end of the semester. 


Method 


Participants and Procedure 


One hundred thirteen undergraduate students (73 women and 40 men) of 
a large Midwestern university participated in a semester-long survey in 
exchange for extra credit in their introductory social psychology course. 
The sample was 79.7% White/Caucasian, 9% Black/African Ameri- 
can, 5.3% Asian American, 1.5% American Indian, and 3.5% other ethnic 
categories. 

Early in the fall 1998 semester, participants filled out an assessment and 
identified a social role that they anticipated fulfilling throughout the 
semester (N = 149). Of primary interest for our present purposes, partic- 
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ipants answered a set of items measuring their initial feelings of authentic 
self-expression and social group connectedness in that role. Next, at four 
points during the semester (N = 120; N = 125; N = 141; N = 113), 
approximately 3 weeks apart, participants recalled the social role they had 
previously identified and responded to items measuring feelings of com- 
petence in that role. Finally, at the very end of the semester, participants 
filled out a questionnaire that assessed their subjective and psychosocial 
well-being (N = 132). Students who answered the first and the last survey 
as well as at least three of the four midsemester questionnaires were 
considered participants in the study. 


Measures 


Authenticity and connectedness. At the beginning of the semester, we 
asked participants to identify some important social roles that they antic- 
ipated fulfilling during the semester. Participants were given an open space 
on the questionnaire to write down and reflect on a number of their social 
roles. Next, they were asked to select one of these roles as the focus of the 
study—a role that they expected to last at least until the end of the 
semester. Next, participants responded to a number of statements concern- 
ing the role. To assess authentic self-expression, participants were asked to 
rate the following items: “When playing this role, I feel like I’m being true 
to my values and interests;” “When playing this role I feel like I’m really 
making my own choices;” “When playing this role I feel a sense of 
uniqueness,” and “When playing this role I feel like I’m really expressing 
who I am.” To assess social group connectedness, participants were asked 
to rate the following statements: “When playing this role I feel connected 
to others;” “When playing this role I feel a welcome sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of others;” “When playing this role, I feel like Tm 
contributing to something bigger than myself,” and “When playing this 
role, I feel like I nurture and take care of others.” Participants indicated 
their level of agreement using a scale from 1 (strongly disagree) to 5 
(strongly agree). 

A principal components factor analysis, using varimax rotation, sup- 
ported our intention to measure the two constructs. The results showed two 
separate factors, with item-factor loadings of at least .60. Consistent with 
the factor analysis, we created an average index for the four authentic 
self-expression items (œ = .78) and an average index for the four social 
group connectedness items (a = .80). 

Social role competence. For each of the four midsemester assessments, 
we asked participants to indicate the role that they had previously identified 
by writing it in a blank space. They were asked to rate their level of 
agreement with four statements regarding their feelings of competence in 
their roles. Two items focused on their feelings in general during the 
previous three weeks; these were: “When playing this role, I felt competent 
and effective,” and “When playing this role, I felt skillful and masterful.” 
Participants were also asked think about a specific role-related event that 
had occurred in the past 3 weeks, and they were asked to rate the following 
Statements: “During this event, I felt competent and effective,” and “Dur- 
ing this event, I felt skillful and masterful.” Participants used a 7-point 
rating scales, and the verbal indicators were not at all (1), somewhat (4), 
and very much (7). For each of the four time periods during the semester, 
these four items were averaged (range in a = .72-.83 across the four time 
periods). These averages were then combined to form a measure of social 
role competence. 

Well-being. At the end of the semester, participants answered the 
measure of SWB used in Studies 1 and 2 (i.e., the PANAS and the SWLS). 
They also responded to a measure of psychosocial well-being developed by 
Ryff (1989). When answering these questionnaires, participants were in- 
structed to consider how they had felt during the past 2 weeks or so. For 
our analyses, we created an index of SWB identical to that used in 
Studies | and 2, and we created a separate index of psychosocial well-being 
(PWB) by averaging responses to the 18 items in the Ryff scale. 

Because we wanted to measure increases in well-being, we also col- 
lected participants’ responses to these measures at the beginning of the 
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semester and controlled for initial level well-being in our analyses. In 
addition, because they are known correlates of subjective and psycholog- 
ical well-being, we measured neuroticism and extroversion (McRae & 
Costa, 1989) and controlled for these variables in our analyses. This was 
done to show that the relations we observed among our variables of 
theoretical interest were not reducible to influences of individual differ- 
ences in neuroticism and extroversion. 


Results and Discussion 


Our first purpose in Study 4 was to test whether feelings of 
authentic self-expression and social group connectedness were 
associated with feelings of competence in social roles, as measured 
during the semester. Second, we sought to determine whether 
feelings of competence accumulated during the semester were 
associated with enhancement of subjective and PWB at the end of 
the semester. 

The results of univariate correlational analyses are reported in 
Table 3. These results show that authentic self-expression and 
social group connectedness were related to each other and that 
both were correlated with social role competence. 

To test our primary hypotheses, we entered authentic self- 
expression and social group connectedness simultaneously into a 
regression equation to predict social role competence, measured 
over the course of the semester. The results of this analysis 
revealed that authentic self-expression, B = .19, (110) = 1.96, 
p < .05, and social group connectedness, B = .20, (110) = 2.11, 
p < .05, independently predicted levels of social role competence 
during the course of the semester. These findings support our 
hypothesis that feelings of authenticity in social roles and role- 
derived connectedness to social groups may produce feelings of 
competence in those social roles. 

Next, we tested whether feelings of competence occurring dur- 
ing the semester were positively correlated with improvements in 
SWB and PWB measured at the end of the semester. For this 
analysis, we entered our measure of social role competence into a 
regression equation that also controlled for neuroticism, extrover- 
sion, and initial levels of SWB at the beginning of the semester. 
The results showed that higher feelings of social role competence 
predicted improvements in SWB, B = .25, 1(108) = 3.00, p < .01, 
at the end of the semester. A similar regression analysis, using the 
same predictor and control variables, was conducted using PWB as 
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the outcome. Once again, higher levels of competence during the 
semester were associated with enhanced PWB, measured at the 
end of the semester, B = .27, (108) = 3.50, p < .01. 

Taken together, these results suggest that feeling authentic and 
connected in the course of fulfilling social roles within groups may 
induce feelings of competence in those roles. In turn, role-based 
feelings of competence produce a greater sense of well-being. 
These findings emerged even when neuroticism and extroversion 
were controlled for and using two different measures of well- 
being, one based mainly on moods and the other based on global 
psychosocial functioning. 


Study 5 


In the previously reported studies, we used a variety of survey 
methods to test whether the fulfillment of social roles within group 
memberships could mutually satisfy psychological needs. Partici- 
pants were playing social roles in their everyday group member- 
ships, and presumably, they had chosen many of these roles. 
However, our theoretical model should also explain need satisfac- 
tion and thriving within social roles that people do not choose, 
perhaps fulfilling them out of necessity. One way to investigate 
this situation experimentally is to randomly assign participants to 
play particular roles within a group context. In principle, an 
assigned role should fit the strengths and characteristics of some 
participants but not of others. According to our model, the degree 
of correspondence between role requirements and individual char- 
acteristics should predict feelings of authenticity and relatedness in 
roles, and in turn, psychological need satisfaction should be asso- 
ciated with enhanced SWB. We set out to test our predictions in 
Study 5 by randomly assigning participants to play distinct social 
roles within groups. 

Besides demonstrating the generalizability of our model, 
Study 5 also had a second advantage. Although we statistically 
controlled for initial levels of well-being in Study 4 and for levels 
of self-esteem in Studies 1, 2, and 3, it is still possible that people 
who tend to be happy also tend to select roles more consistent with 
their own characteristics. If this is the case, it may be that trait 
happiness is the primary determinant of our previously reported 
results, instead of person-role fit per se. To replicate our results 


Means and Zero-Order Correlations Among Primary Predictors, Subjective Well-Being, and 
Psychosocial Well-Being at the End of the Semester (Study 4) 


Authenticity Connectedness 
Variable (M = 3.94) (M = 3.68) 
Authenticity — .33** 
Connectedness — 
Competence 
SWB 


Competence SWB PWB 
(M = 3.72) (M = 3.15) (M = 3.92) 
.25** 17* 22* 
.26** .24* .32** 
aay AS** 52** 


PWB 


Note. Positive correlations indicated that higher levels of need satisfaction were associated with more positive 
well-being. SWB = Subjective well-being (measured at the end of the semester); PWB = Psychosocial 


well-being (measured at the end of the semester). 
*p < 05. **p < 0l. 
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using an experimental study that eliminated self-selection into 
roles, we addressed this alternative interpretation. 

In a large undergraduate class, students were assigned to play a 
specific role within a group of 5 members. Our questionnaires 
allowed us to calculate a set of indexes assessing the degree of fit 
between the person and the role. For example, we computed 
discrepancies between each participant’s self-reported trait ratings 
and their ratings of the role’s requirements. After completing a 
group task, participants rated their feelings of authentic self- 
expression and social group connectedness during the group exer- 
cise and rated their mood after fulfilling their roles. 

Consistent with our prior studies, we hypothesized that partic- 
ipants’ feelings of authentic self-expression and group connected- 
ness, which were experienced while fulfilling their assigned social 
roles, would positively predict well-being. With respect to role fit, 
we hypothesized that the smaller the discrepancy between a par- 
ticipant’s characteristics and the role’s requirements, the more 
authentic and connected the participant would feel while enacting 
the role. 


Method 


Participants and Overview 


One hundred forty undergraduate students (60% women) at a large 
Midwestern university participated in exchange for extra credit in a social 
psychology course.” At the beginning of the semester, participants com- 
pleted a measure assessing their traits (described in the following section). 
Later in the semester, they attended an experimental session in which they 
were randomly assigned to groups and roles. They fulfilled their assigned 
roles in the context of a group task and answered questions regarding the 
role, their experiences in their role, and their mood before and after the 
task. 


Procedure 


A professor and a graduate student visiting the class were the primary 
experimenters, and the usual instructor and teaching assistant for the course 
served as assistants. Prior to the day on which the study was to be 
conducted, the instructor assigned a set of readings about violence in the 
media and encouraged students to attend the upcoming class. On the day of 
the experiment, as students arrived at the class, they were handed a slip of 
paper that indicated their assigned group, via a number. This random 
assignment was done in such a way as to make it unlikely that friends and 
acquaintances would be in the same group. 

Students were asked to proceed into the classroom and to take a seat 
among the set of chairs identified with their group’s number. Once all of 
the groups were assembled in the classroom, the primary experimenter 
began the session by saying, 


As you can see, we have randomly assigned you to groups of 5. In 
these groups, we are going to ask you to discuss the readings that you 
did for today concerning the negative impact of violent television. We 
will ask each group to answer a question, and to read and turn in your 
group’s answer at the end of the session. 


Participants were informed that each group member would play a 
specific role during the group task and to “stick to their roles completely.” 
The experiment asked the participants to refer to their slip of paper to find 
the initial(s) of their designated role. The experimenter read and displayed 
the role titles and descriptions on an overhead projector and left them on 
display throughout the group task. 
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The five roles (idea person, devil’s advocate, moderator, secretary, and 
announcer) were designed to be distinct from each other. The idea person’s 
job was to generate ideas for answering the question, whereas the devil’s 
advocate’s job was to argue against the idea person’s ideas. The moderator 
had the job of go-between, trying to help the idea person and the devil’s 
advocate find some compromise position. The secretary’s job was to sum 
up the compromise answer that was arrived at and write it down on the 
group’s answer sheet, without the input of the others. Finally, the announc- 
er’s job was to stand up in front of the classroom, once the group tasks were 
completed, and to read the group’s written answer to the entire class. The 
experimenter again reminded the participants to keep to their assigned role. 

Next, the experimenter explained that there were a few short question- 
naires to answer, and at this time, the first questionnaire was handed out to 
the participants. After participants completed the questionnaire, the exper- 
imenter indicated that it was time to begin the group task. To encourage the 
groups to do their best in completing the task, the experimenter said that the 
quality of each group’s answer would be judged, using a standard set of 
solutions provided by public policy experts. The idea person, the devil’s 
advocate, and the moderator of the groups had about 10 min to discuss the 
topic, the secretary then had about 2 min to write down the summary 
answer, and the announcer was asked to stand and read the answer in front 
of the class. 

Then the participants were reminded that there was a second question- 
naire to answer. They were instructed to separate their seats to allow for 
privacy in answering the questionnaire and to fold it in half when they were 
done. Finally, participants were fully debriefed. 


Measures 


One of the purposes of Study 5 was to determine if the correspondence 
between person characteristics and role requirements influenced the degree 
to which people felt authentic and connected while fulfilling their assigned 
role. To assess person characteristics, at the beginning of the semester, we 
asked participants to rate themselves on 20 traits and characteristics (e.g., 
responsible, cooperative, outgoing, self-confident, imaginative). Specifi- 
cally, they indicated how much on average each trait or characteristic 
described them, using a 5-point scale (1 = not at all, 5 = very much). 
These traits have been used in other role research (Sheldon et al., 1997). 

In the experimental session and prior to the group task, we asked 
participants to rate the requirements of the role they were about to play 
using a list of 20 traits (this list was the same used for assessing the self). 
However, for this purpose, the measure focused on the requirements of the 
role, not on perceptions of the self. The instructions said, “Different roles 
require different skills, characteristics, and traits for the particular role you 
have been assigned to play, today. We would like you to rate, for the 
average person, how valuable or important each trait would be for suc- 
cessfully performing the assigned role.” Participants were asked to rate 
each of the traits, keeping the role in mind, using a 7-point scale (1 = not 
at all valuable for this role, 4 = somewhat valuable for this role, and 7 = 
very valuable for this role). 

With these two sets of data, we could compare a participant’s self- 
perceptions of their own traits, collected at the beginning of the semester, 
to ratings of the role requirements, collected prior to role enactment. 
Conceptually, the smaller the absolute difference between a participant’s 
rating of the self and rating of the role was, the greater the correspondence 
between the self and the role should be. Also, because every participant 
assigned to play a particular role rated the requirements of that role, we 
could average these ratings (across players in given role). These aggregate 


3 A few students were not assigned to groups because another group of 
5 members could not be made. These students were asked to listen to the 
discussions and make written observations about good answers to the 
question. 
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ratings could then be compared with personal characteristics. Smaller 
absolute differences between the aggregated ratings of the role and partic- 
ipants’ ratings of the self provided a second index of role fit. 

In the first questionnaire, participants also rated how much “the assigned 
role seemed to fit you and your personality,” which constituted a third 
measure of person—role fit. Participants also rated their general mood at the 
time. A set of eight positive and negative mood states were rated (e.g., 
pleased, anxious, inspired, content, disappointed), using a 7-point scale 
(1 = not at all, 4 = somewhat, and 7 = very much).* 

Subsequent to the group task, mood was again assessed, using the same 
items and scale used in the first questionnaire. In addition, participants 
rated three items that measured how authentic they felt in the role (e.g., 
“how self-expressive did you feel while performing the role”) and three 
items that measured how connected they felt in the role (e.g., how related 
to the other members of the group did you feel while performing the role). 


Results and Discussion 


Analogous to the index of SWB used in the previous studies, an 
index of affect balance was created by standardizing the positive 
and negative mood items and then subtracting the sum of negative 
mood from the sum of positive mood. This was done for the ratings 
made both before and after the group task. Also, as in the other 
studies, participants’ ratings of authentic self-expression and social 
group connectedness were averaged into two separate composites. 

Consistent with the findings of the previously reported studies, 
participants’ feelings of authentic self-expression and social group 
connectedness were positively related (r = .56, p < .01). Also, a 
simultaneous regression analysis revealed that participants’ feel- 
ings of authentic self-expression, B = .17, (134) = 2.04, p < .05, 
and social group connectedness in the role, B = .35, (134) = 4.26, 
p < .05, independently predicted their reported levels of affect 
balance after the group interaction. This analysis statistically con- 
trolled for participants’ reported affect balance prior to the group 
task, and thus the above associations refer to prediction of change 
in affect balance. 

Most important, we tested whether the correspondence between 
role requirement and person characteristics—or role fit—predicted 
feelings of authenticity and connectedness while playing the role. 
Again, there were three indexes of role fit. First, we compared 
participants’ ratings of their own traits, taken at the beginning of 
the semester, with their ratings of the role requirements, taken 
prior to role enactment. For this role-fit index, we first transformed 
the data for these two subsets of 20 trait ratings into Z scores, then 
we subtracted the role requirement ratings from the respective 
self-ratings, and finally we took the absolute value of this differ- 
ence score. We refer to this as the Role-Fit 1 index. As we noted 
previously, we also compared participants’ self-ratings with role- 
requirement ratings averaged across all those who played a par- 
ticular role. This was done also by using Z scores and deriving 
absolute values (i.e., Role-Fit 2 index). Finally, the third role-fit 
measure was the single item that directly asked participants to rate 
the degree to which they believed the role fit them and their 
personalities (taken prior to role enactment). 

The results showed that these three indexes of role fit were 
correlated. Higher ratings on the single item of role fit (i.e., “fits 
with you and your personality”) were associated with smaller 
discrepancies on the Role-Fit 1 index (r = —.42, p < .01) and on 
the Role-Fit 2 index (r = —.41, p < .01). Also, the two role-fit 
indexes were intercorrelated (r = .51, p < .01). 
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Our primary prediction was that greater correspondence be- 
tween personal characteristics and role requirements should be 
associated with greater feelings of authenticity in one’s role and 
greater feelings of connectedness to the group in which the role 
was played. Consistent with this prediction, the results of two 
regression analyses showed that the single-item measure of role fit 
predicted greater feelings of authentic self-expression, B = .21, 
t(137) = 2.55, p < .05, and greater social group connectedness, 
B = .19, (137) = 2.20, p < .05. Then, we ran the same model 
using the calculated role-fit indexes. As predicted, a regression 
analysis showed that smaller discrepancies on Role-Fit 1 index 
were associated with feelings of authentic self-expression, B = 
—.23, (122) = ~—2.55, p < .05, and another regression analysis 
revealed that smaller person-role discrepancies on this same index 
predicted feelings of social group connectedness, B = —.18, 
1(122) = —1.96, p < .05. Likewise, the results using Role-Fit 2 
index as a predictor showed that the smaller the discrepancy was 
between the participants’ ratings of the self and the aggregate 
ratings for the specific role, the more participants felt authentic in 
their role, B = —.22, (122) = —2.48, p < .01, and connected to 
their group while playing the role, 8 = —.23, (122) = 2.60, p < 
05.6 

Thus the results of this study, which randomly assigned partic- 
ipants to specific roles within groups rather than relying on par- 
ticipants’ self-selection into roles, provided additional support for 
the findings of the previous studies. The results further elaborated 
our theoretical model by showing that the degree to which an 
assigned role corresponded with a person’s strengths and charac- 
teristics influenced experiences of authenticity and connectedness 
while playing the role. 


General Discussion 


In this work, we drew from psychological and sociological 
theorizing to develop a model of how peoples’ basic psychological 
needs can be met within the context of social groups. Consistent 
with recent theorizing (Cochran & Peplau, 1985; Deci & Ryan, 
1991; Guisinger & Blatt, 1994, Hodgins et al., 1996; Schwartz, 
1990; also see Rogers, 1963), we began with the assumption that 
the processes that fulfill needs for autonomy (i.e., authentic self- 


* Because the ratings of the traits for the self were made on a 5-point 
scale and the ratings of the traits for the role were made on a 7-point scale, 
the data were transformed to Z scores before calculating the indexes. 


5 The number of participants for these analyses is smaller because some 
participants had not rated their self-perceptions at the beginning of the 
semester. 


é We also ran these same regression analyses with two additional pre- 
dictors. These predictors were affect balance at Time 1 (prior to group 
interaction) and the interaction term between affect balance at Time 1 and 
each of the role-fit indexes. Thus, using regression analyses, we tested 
whether Role-Fit 1, affect balance at Time 1, and their interaction predicted 
feelings of authentic self-expression as well as group connectedness. We 
ran these same models for the Role-Fit 2 index and for the one-item 
measure of role correspondence. Although, in most of the analyses, affect 
balance at Time 1 predicted the need-satisfaction variables, each of the 
tole-fit measures remained significant predictors in the analyses, and thus 
the analyses were entirely consistent with those reported in the Results 
section. Also, the regression analyses showed that the interaction terms 
were not significantly related to the need-satisfaction variables. 
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expression) are not necessarily in conflict with those that fulfill 
needs for relatedness (i.e., social group connectedness). We pro- 
posed a mechanism by which these needs may be met in group life. 
Specifically, we hypothesized that social roles are vehicles for 
satisfying both autonomy and relatedness needs in the context of 
groups. Social roles not only provide reinforcing relations with 
others; they also offer distinctive parts for individuals to play. 

The findings of our studies provided support for our primary 
hypotheses. Across all five studies, the degree to which partici- 
pants felt authentic in their roles within social groups was corre- 
lated with the degree to which participants felt connected to the 
group. Also, greater feelings of both authentic self-expression and 
social group connectedness were positively correlated with SWB. 
Most important, simultaneous regression analyses indicated that 
authenticity and connectedness were independent predictors of 
positive SWB. These same patterns emerged when we surveyed 
participants regarding a variety of their social roles, when we 
asked them to focus on particular formal roles held in campus 
groups, and when we assigned them to a play specific roles in 
groups. Moreover, these patterns emerged when we tested our 
hypotheses using longitudinal changes in SWB as a criterion 
variable as well as when we used peer reports of participants’ 
SWB as the criterion variable. 

Consistent with research focusing on interpersonal relationships 
(Harter, 1997; Hodgins et al., 1996; Rankin-Esquer et al., 1997; 
Ryan & Lynch, 1989), these findings suggest that autonomy and 
relatedness can be complementary psychological needs. Moreover, 
our studies highlight that these needs can be mutually met within 
the context of group memberships. Most important, our research 
reveals that at least one way in which these needs may be met 
within group contexts is through social role enactment. Impor- 
tantly, Brewer (1991) has specified a different mechanism for 
meeting needs for distinctiveness in the context of group member- 
ships. Namely, Brewer proposed that intergroup comparisons are 
means by which distinctiveness needs are met. Our identification 
of social roles as another mechanism does not contradict Brewer’s 
proposition, yet future research should examine the conditions that 
might lead group members to use one or the other means for need 
satisfaction. 

Study 4 extended our theoretical model to include the third basic 
need posited by Deci and Ryan (1991), namely, competence. We 
reasoned that successful role performance is an important means of 
meeting competence needs. Based on sociological theorizing (e.g., 
Sarbin & Allen, 1969), we proposed that people are likely to derive 
feelings of competence from social roles that afford individuals 
authentic self-expression. When social role enactments are consis- 
tent with the self, one is more likely to perform well and in turn 
derive feelings of effectiveness within that role. Also, we proposed 
that people are likely to derive feelings of competence from social 
roles that afford feelings of group connectedness. In accord with 
sociological theories (McCall & Simmons, 1978; Sarbin & Allen, 
1969; Stryker, 1987), role players can derive feelings of compe- 
tence from the others’ positive feedback about role performance. 
Supporting these two hypotheses, the results of our fourth study 
showed that authentic self-expression and social group connected- 
ness predicted feelings of competence measured over the course of 
a semester. Moreover, consistent with other recent work on lon- 
gitudinal well-being (Brunstein, 1993), feelings of role compe- 
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tence accumulated over time were associated with enhanced SWB 
and PWB at a subsequent period in time. 

Finally, Study 5 supported another basic postulate of our model. 
In this study, we randomly assigned participants to their roles, with 
the assumption that the degree of correspondence between the 
person and the role was likely to vary across our participants. 
Using several indexes of role fit, our analyses revealed that smaller 
discrepancies between ratings of the role requirements and ratings 
of self-characteristics predicted feelings of authenticity and con- 
nectedness. These results suggest that need satisfaction and opti- 
mal functioning within a role are influenced by the degree to which 
the role requires, or is flexible enough to avail, an individual’s 
characteristics. 

Taken together, the findings of our five studies have several 
implications for social psychological theory and research. First, the 
studies illustrate the value of bringing together the literatures on 
group memberships, social roles, and motivation, for a fuller 
understanding of well-being and the “fully functioning individual.” 
To do so, we developed the beginnings of an integrated picture of 
the ways in which individuals may thrive within social groups by 
means of fulfilling social roles. Second, consistent with the cross- 
cultural literature (e.g., Gardner et al., 1999; Schwartz, 1990), the 
current studies highlight that group life does not necessarily 
present an inherent conflict between the self and others. Instead, 
our research suggests that through social role enactments, needs 
for autonomy and relatedness can both be satisfied within social 
groups. Finally, our third study offered preliminary evidence that 
meeting a particular psychological need may in part be contingent 
on the satisfaction of other needs (Maslow, 1954). Specifically, it 
may be that meeting needs for autonomy and relatedness enhance 
the likelihood that competence needs will be satisfied, at least 
within the context of group memberships. Future research should 
explore further the likelihood that the satisfaction of some needs 
may facilitate the satisfaction of other needs. 

Our studies have a number of limitations. First, although the 
items we used to assess autonomy and relatedness are similar to 
those previously used (Deci & Ryan, 2000; Sheldon et al., 1997), 
our measures focused primarily on authentic self-expression and 
group connectedness. The constructs of autonomy and relatedness 
are broad, and thus our measures may assess only some of the 
facets of these constructs. Future research might need to develop 
indexes that capture the nature of these broader concepts. Next, the 
participants in our studies were college students (with a relatively 
high proportion of women). Group memberships and social roles 
may be particularly important for persons of college age; issues 
related to identity and social functioning are salient for individuals 
in this age group (e.g., Ethier & Deaux, 1990). However, because 
mature adults typically fulfill a variety of valued social roles, we 
suspect that the observed patterns of relationships revealed in the 
current research are likely for older samples. 

Also, although our studies suggest that roles that foster authentic 
self-expression and autonomy within a group are those that meet 
needs for relatedness, it is likely that some roles in particular, 
especially for some people, optimally satisfy one need but not the 
other. That is, persons might feel related to a group while playing 
a role but also feel that they are not acting authentically while 
fulfilling the role. For example, some college students might feel 
connected to their family group but nevertheless find it is difficult 
to express themselves authentically within the family. This prop- 
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osition is more consistent with the perspective that some group 
affiliations limit feelings of autonomy (e.g., Brewer, 1991). As a 
way of understanding the limits to which roles within groups can 
serve as mechanisms for psychological needs satisfaction, we 
calculated the average need-satisfaction ratings for each distinct 
role defined in our studies and compared the average ratings for 
the two needs across the various roles (this could be done for 
Studies 1, 2, 3, and 5). These post hoc analyses revealed some 
evidence suggesting a limit to which some roles might meet both 
the needs of relatedness and autonomy. The results of our first two 
studies, but not those of Studies 3 and 5, revealed a significant 
interaction between the type of need (autonomy, relatedness) and 
the type of role (friend, worker, daugher-son): Study 1, F(1, 
125) = 14.88, p < .001; Study 2, F(1, 97) = 17.07, p < .001. In 
general, the findings showed that the role of friend in friendship 
groups was associated with relatively high levels of both authen- 
ticity and relatedness, the role of worker in work groups was 
associated with relatively high authentic self-expression but com- 
paratively low group relatedness, and the roles of daughter or son 
in the family group was associated with relatively low authentic 
self-expression but comparatively high group relatedness. These 
results suggest that some roles may afford a greater likelihood of 
mutual need satisfaction, and future research should examine the 
capacity of specific roles to meet basic psychological needs espe- 
cially for particular people. 

Finally, all of the studies were conducted in the United States, 
and thus our results may be limited to individualistic cultures. 
Research shows that predictors of well-being vary as a function of 
culture, depending on the values and norms that are salient within 
the culture (Diener, Suh, & Oishi, 1997). Consistent with Oishi, 
Diener, Suhs and Lucas’s (1999) theory of value as a moderator, 
we suspect that culture might influence the relative strength of the 
relationships seen in the current results. For example, satisfying 
the need for authentic self-expression may be a stronger motive in 
individualistic countries than in collectivistic countries, because 
this motive is more emphasized within individualistic cultures. In 
contrast, satisfying the need for relatedness may be a stronger 
motive in collectivistic cultures because ingroups and social rela- 
tions are culturally valued. Indeed, recent research shows just such 
a pattern, in that relatedness was the most important need in a 
South Korean sample, whereas autonomy was relatively more 
important in a comparison U.S. sample (Sheldon et al., 2001). 
Notably, however, across cultures both autonomy and relatedness 
were shown to be very important compared with eight other 
candidate needs, suggesting that although the relative priority of 
the two needs may differ across cultures, both are likely to emerge 
as important in any culture (Gardner et al., 1999; Huba, Segal, & 
Singer, 1977). In any case, it is clear that future research will need 
to examine the generalizability of our model across cultures. 

In summary, the present research suggests that social roles 
within group memberships are important mechanisms for meeting 
basic psychological needs. Social roles allow people to make 
contributions to the group, at the same time they act on personal 
values and choices. In the process, role players gain the feeling that 
they are effective individuals. Our research suggests that social 
roles played within social groups not only serve the group but also 
serve the individual. 
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